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THE ETHICAL BASES OF DEMOCRACY 



FREDERICK G. HENKE 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania 



"Making the world safe for democracy," we are discovering, 
means more than merely winning the war on the battlefields of 
Europe. If we are content to suffer events at this juncture of the 
world's history, rather than (following the advice of Marshal 
Foch) create them, our victory will be of little value; for the old 
impulses — greed, hate, rivalry, self-assertion, pugnacity — will 
continue their domination in the affairs of men and nations. The 
world will be safe for democracy only when love and sympathy, 
properly guided by intelligence, are the controlling motives of 
society; and for this reason the ethical bases of democracy cannot 
be overemphasized. They are the living principles which in recur- 
ring ages give life to the institution, though its outer form be crushed 
to earth. Like the ancient phoenix, democracy may burn itself on 
the altar; but as long as its spirit lives, it, like the sacred bird, will 
rise from its ashes. 

Democracy is in its essence a movement rather than an accom- 
plished fact. We speak of the Athenian democracy not so much 
because a real democracy was actually achieved, as for the reason 
that in certain of its aspects the government was a movement in 
which the spirit of democracy was present. Actually, notwith- 
standing the political freedom of the twenty-five thousand Athenian 
citizens, three hundred thousand slaves lived in Attica, women were 
not enfranchised, and the relation of the central governments to the 
dependencies was imperialistic. In the instance of modern demo- 
cratic governments also, the best claim they have to be called 
democratic is in the direction they are taking and in the spirit 
which pervades them. In one of her aspects England is a democ- 
racy; in another — specifically in certain of her colonial relations — 
she is the vitalizing center of an empire. The United States of 
America is in a real sense a leader among democracies, having made 
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the cause of democracy her chief international interest; but withal 
wealth has been the dominant factor in America's industrial and 
social life, and in a real sense also in her religion and politics. Some 
of the more naive political philosophers of the past may have 
believed in the dictum, "Vox populi, vox Dei"; the typical modern 
plutocrat views the people as something to be exploited, and in this 
he is unsocial and undemocratic. 

Our forefathers, when they laid the foundations of our country, 
thought of democracy as something essentially negative — the 
absence of political oppression and of taxation without representa- 
tion. Dissatisfied with their home government across the sea, they 
insisted upon the right of self-government. They held the truths 
to be self-evident "that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness"; 
but at the same time (1776) one-sixth of the population were chattel 
slaves. South Carolina disfranchised all but free white men believ- 
ing in God, Heaven, and Hell, with a freehold of fifty acres or a 
town lot, or who had paid a considerable tax. " In Delaware the 
candidate for office was obliged to 'profess faith in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost, one God blessed ever- 
more,' and to 'acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be given by divine inspiration.'" 1 In New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, the right to vote was based on the ownership of prop- 
erty or upon the payment of equivalent taxes. He who aspired 
to become governor of South Carolina had to be worth £10,000, 
for only well-to-do Christian men could enter the gubernatorial 
contests. 

The America of 1776 was a democracy in the sense of freedom 
from the oppression of the mother-country: the colonies were no 
longer subject to the king, and were self-governing. But mere ex- 
ternal freedom is vastly different from effective freedom, especially 
when formal freedom pertains to only a portion of the population, 
those measuring up to the religious and property qualifications 
imposed. 

1 Walter E. Weyl, The New Democracy (Macmillan, 191 2), p. 9. 
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Nor was the United States of 1787 democratic in any but the 
most general sense. The constitution was framed by men who 
differed widely in their attitude toward the common people, some 
of them harboring violent distrust. Alexander Hamilton, who was 
a leading spirit, "desired a life-elected president with an absolute 
veto on all legislation, appointing governors with absolute vetoes 
over all the states." 1 The constitution as finally adopted inaugu- 
rated a republican form of government, securing the election of 
government officials by the enfranchised persons in the different 
states. The ten amendments, guaranteeing certain civil and politi- 
cal rights, were added to gain the good-will of the common people. 

Our country was passing through a serious crisis during the 
decade or more subsequent to the close of the war of independence. 
The immediate problem before the founders of the new republic 
had a twofold aspect: to form a stable union and to devise means 
of restoring the credit of the country. That these might be 
secured, it was above all necessary to enlist the interest and loyalty 
of the wealthier citizens; and for this reason provision was made 
for a national bank, a protective tariff was levied, and payment of 
state debts was assumed. Thus at the very beginning the American 
government was democratic only as representing a democratic 
tendency. 

Since that time much progress has been made in the direction 
of further democratization. The emancipation amendment pro- 
hibited slavery; the fourteenth made provision for the equal pro- 
tection of all citizens of the United States; the fifteenth enfranchised 
the negro; the seventeenth placed the election of the senators 
into the hands of the people. The Supreme Court, originally 
instituted to serve as a check to the people and the several states, 
has in these latter days become more interested in promoting human 
welfare than in the preservation of the status quo of legal and political 
organization. The development of American democracy has 
steadily taken the direction of government by the people, until 
today it may be said that the chief checks to effective freedom and 
complete democratization are economic. Except for the restric- 
tions placed upon women citizens and upon the negro in certain 

1 Op. cit., p. 13. 
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portions of the South, all normal and law-abiding citizens of the 
United States may participate in the government upon reaching 
majority. 

There is no adequate reason for discouragement: the past should 
serve rather to encourage the social reformer and stimulate him to 
greater endeavor in the future. On the other hand, this is no time 
for blind optimism. Formal political freedom, unless supplemented 
by effective industrial and educational freedom, is but a "sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal." It is here that the David of 
moral reform takes his sling in hand, gathers smooth stones from 
the brook, and goes forth to meet the Goliath of corruption and 
involuntary economic servitude. 

There are those who believe that, notwithstanding the degree of 
political democracy which has been acquired, society is rapidly 
moving forward into a servile state, or a condition of slavery in 
which the common people will be legally compelled to work for the 
capitalist, receiving in exchange a security of livelihood. Hilaire 
Belloc believes that England, Germany, and the United States are 
traveling in this direction, citing minimum wage laws, employers' 
liability, and other forms of so-called social legislation as positive 
evidence for his theory. Nor is it entirely improbable that his 
diagnosis may prove correct; for there is no inherent incompati- 
bility between a republican form of government and this state. It 
would be an advance upon social legislation of the paternalistic type 
as found in modern autocracies; for in Belloc's servile state the 
proletariat may itself be party to the contract in so far as it actively 
agrees to work for capital, receiving as compensation social and 
economic security. Here is doubtless a source of danger for the 
democratic movement, a cul-de-sac which may stay its progress, 
though we hope not. 

The center of social gravity must be human welfare, not prop- 
erty: this is the most fundamental ethical principle of a democracy. 1 
To achieve this it is essential to inculcate a point of view, to develop 
an attitude, to build up an esprit de corps. While primitive groups 
are held together by the bond of kinship, and autocracies are 
maintained through authority and blind obedience, democracies 

1 See R. W. Sellars, The Next Step in Democracy (Macmillan, 1916), p. 15. 
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are welded through the principle of citizenship. The early history 
of the United States affords an example of citizenship emanating 
very often from instinctive tendencies which were dominantly 
individualistic in implication. One need only read the constitution 
up to the twelfth amendment to realize this. Beginning with the 
emancipation amendment (1865), the motive is definitely social; 
benevolence as a principle of democratic government becomes out- 
standing. Prior to the Civil War, the rank and file of American 
citizens were largely interested in promoting their own individual 
well-being. Apart from the preservation of the Union, slavery was 
certainly the greatest issue of the war; and the freeing of the slaves 
was essentially a benevolent enterprise. 

At no point in the realm of government has progress been more 
fundamental than in this shift of motive. Its significance is en- 
hanced by the fact that it involves a volte face in political theory and 
practice. Democracy has reached the point where "promoting 
the general welfare" means no longer the greatest good of a number 
of citizens, but the greatest good for all the citizens. Surely from 
this exalted position to active participation in the program, "On 
earth peace, good-will toward men," is no unreasonable or unnatural 
step. 

The underlying structure of objectified real democracy is a 
properly educated citizenry. By this is meant nothing less than 
that the people as a whole and individually must apprehend in a 
general but vital way the nature and function of a democracy. 
"Government of the people, by the people, and for the people" 
cannot endure unless this is true. When ignorance attempts to 
set up a democratic form of government, civil war and chaos ensue. 
The mere intention to promote liberty, commendable as this is, is 
not enough. To make it really adequate, the purpose must be 
motivated by a genuine love of fellow-men, the spirit of brother- 
hood, and in addition it must be in a position to avail itself of the 
technique which will make it operative. While an autocracy is 
apt to be self-centered in internal organization and in its inter- 
national relations, it is inconceivable that an enduring democracy 
should be anything but socio-centric in its internal and external 
relations. 
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Efficient churches and good schools are indispensable where the 
greatest good of all is the chief consideration. Religious leaders 
are needed who will see to it that the church does not exist merely 
to preserve intact the religious traditions and forms of the past; 
who on the positive side are faithful transmitters of the social 
spirit, and add thereto diligence in making benevolence effective 
in every aspect of human endeavor. And the schools will rise to 
the occasion only when they develop a type of personality which in 
thought and action is thoroughly social. Efficiency in the sense of 
shrewdness in exploiting the welfare of others in business, of making 
a success of life at the expense of future generations, may fit well 
into an autocracy; but in a democracy it has no place. The ideal 
citizen is characterized by stability of purpose, openness of mind, 
acuity of judgment, faith in human nature, humility of attitude 
rather than a sense of impeccability, loyalty in his devotion to 
righteousness, untiring zeal in furthering human welfare. These 
are the qualities that the schools in a democracy should cultivate 
on the motive side of life. The content of education will be ad- 
justed to the mental and physical aptitudes of the child and the 
youth, after science has done its best in discovering them. Thus the 
individual, while always a means to a high and noble end, is never 
a means only; for the value of his personality is recognized and his 
place in society is adjusted to this end. While he is a servant of all 
in some particular capacity, his fellow-citizens are equally much his 
servants. 

The term democracy may be viewed as having a double con- 
notation. In its first aspect it is self-government, this the founders 
of the United States had in mind primarily; in its second aspect it 
refers to equality, the latter the colonists took less seriously. These 
two aspects of the term are very intimately related: equality 
depends upon self-government, and in practice self-government 
depends upon equality. Written under the influence of the prevail- 
ing political philosophy of the day, the Declaration of Independence 
states that "all men are created equal." From this it quite natu- 
rally follows that all men are entitled to self-government. Since 
those days human nature has been subjected to much closer scien- 
tific study, and it is now quite patent that the equality upon which 
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self-government is based and which government recognizes is not of 
the eighteenth-century type. Democracy does not mean an equali- 
zation of men, but of opportunity. It implies that the same 
avenues of development and of activity are open to all men. The 
only thing that limits them is their natural capacity and the common 
welfare. 

Here we come upon a great problem of democracy — special 
privilege — since in democracy it almost invariably tends to "in- 
visible government," and thus is apt to terminate in a financial 
oligarchy "camouflaged as a democracy." This sort of thing can 
usually be traced to the door of "Big Business." 

Though some of our large fortunes may be accounted for through 
financial brigandage, most of them were made in open daylight 
under the tutelage of our laws, institutions, and philosophies; and 
the men who took advantage of what appeared to be their rights 
and privileges are scarcely to be condemned. In general, it may 
be said that the chief source of our stupendous trusts and monop- 
olies has been some great special privilege or monopoly advantage. 
The ethical implication of these privileges was not apprehended 
by the eager business men who made use of them. As time elapsed, 
the fortunes grew larger and larger, partly through progressive 
accumulations of the unearned increment, and partly through the 
development of corporation technique, until now we have a well- 
organized system of plutocratic economy. "A large and increasing 
portion of the income of society flows into great reservoirs (usually 
natural and legal monopolies) which are pre-empted and controlled 
by private corporations." 1 Nowadays we hear of billion-dollar 
corporations. The larger these get, the more rapidly they develop. 
As far as human wisdom can forecast, there is no practical limit to 
the amount of wealth a corporation may manage. It is quite con- 
ceivable that a few well-regulated corporations might in time 
control nearly all the wealth of a country like the United States or 
Great Britain, and thereby a few men become masters over the 
multitude. Thus we come again upon the possibility of the 
development of the servile state. 

1 Weyl, op. tit., p. 84. 
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"Big Business," by virtue of the many property interests in- 
volved, as well as because of the relation it sustains to its employees 
and to the public in general, is interested in the political affairs 
of the state. To this should be added the influence of the instincts 
of acquisition and self-assertion. The conditions are peculiarly 
favorable under these circumstances for the operation of these 
instinctive tendencies; and as their implications from the stand- 
point of morality are quite apt to be unsocial, the outcome often 
is that undue influence is brought to bear upon the government, 
whereby the common welfare is seriously menaced. In order to 
promote business interests it becomes necessary to pass and enforce 
certain laws; but this can only be accomplished by influencing the 
men who have immediate relations to legislatures and courts. 1 
If all men were readily capable of being attracted by the allure- 
ments of advanced social and economic position, the task would 
be relatively simple; but since such is not the case, the interests of 
business demand that "invisible government" work, not only in 
state and national legislatures, but at the source of political power 
among the people and the petty officials in city, town, and country. 
In this way graft, corruption, chicanery, intrigue, and a thousand 
forms of social injustice take their origin in special privilege. 

Some have asserted that the abolition of special privilege would 
soon restore things to a social condition. This obviously does not 
take into consideration that the privileges of the past have given 
certain individuals a permanent advantage over the citizenry as 
a whole. To resort to confiscation of property and start, as it were, 
at the beginning, would doubtless result in civil war; and even if it 
were possible to effect an equal distribution of property among 
the citizens of a democracy, it would not take long under any sys- 
tem of private property before inequalities in native ability would 
make it possible for a few to outstrip all the others in the race for 
the acquisition of additional property. Thereby inequality and 
special privilege would again appear on the scene. 

The escape from the dilemma is to be found in another direction. 
The present cannot be successfully dissociated from the past. The 

1 The recent testimony of a prominent packer to this effect is a case in point. 
See New York Times, January 26, 1019, p. 8. 
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light of knowledge on the part of the people will do much to counter- 
act the pernicious effects of special privileges of the past, for it will 
tend to socialize them in their present-day working. After all, the 
real objection to privilege is its unsocial effect; socialized privilege 
is advantageous to all. Is not this socialization of privilege just 
the direction in which the democratic movements leads us ? Para- 
doxical as it may appear, socialized privilege and equality of 
opportunity have the same meaning when properly interpreted. 

In its practical bearing, the next step in democracy is the crea- 
tion and application of a new system of privileges (social in implica- 
tion) intended for the wage-earning rather than a property-owning 
class, a system whereby the wage-earners of the nation will secure 
the protection they so much need in the struggle for higher stand- 
ards of living. 1 Capital will no doubt continue by virtue of its 
very nature to be accompanied by certain privileges; but, on the 
other hand, powerful trusts will be put more and more into a posi- 
tion where they deal, not with helpless individuals who can be 
brought to time by the use of the mailed fist, but with great and 
much more independent unions in many fields. It is not improbable 
that the recent prediction of Mr. Charles M. Schwab may come true, 
that "the time is coming when the men of the working classes, the 
men without property, will control the destinies of this world of 
ours." To some the new system of privilege, together with the 
modifications it will entail in the present system, will appear no 
solution, perhaps rather as fuel for the smoldering fires of class 
struggle; but it should be remembered that democracy is a move- 
ment charged with the spirit of enhancing human welfare, and that 
if the people are not ready inwardly no outer constraint can force 
it upon them. He who has no faith in human nature and its poten- 
tiality should not take up the cause of democracy. 

Since there is not infrequently sharp antagonism between the 
property-acquiring interest and public welfare, government stands 
at a fork in the road, either private property must be abolished, or 
the mass of the people must be put into a position where they can 
successfully protect themselves against the baneful operations of 
unscrupulous financiers. But of these two ways, the former is 

1 Herbert Croly, Progressive Democracy (Macmillan, 1914), p. 119. 
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Utopian. If in the course of time the path of democracy should 
lead in this direction, it will be because the people are ready for it. 

There is one further phase of modern life, the impact of which 
upon democracy has been so forceful that it will in the near future 
be one of the great issues which modern democracies will be obliged 
to settle, the United States of America not excepted. It may be 
put into the form of a question: Is militarism advantageous to 
democracy ? The question, interpreted, is not, Shall a democracy 
defend itself when attacked, or when its rights have been infringed 
upon by foreign powers, and these threaten the very existence of 
democracy ? Rather, the question is, Shall a democracy launch out 
upon a military program similar to that of Prussia; shall it inaugu- 
rate a system of universal military training; shall it progressively 
increase its military equipment until it is in a state of military pre- 
paredness at all times ? 

Though this problem does not at first glance appear to be one 
of privilege, it really is; and unless it can be proved that militarism 
is genuinely conducive to the enhancement of human life it has no 
place in a democracy. That militarism is essentially a matter of 
unsocial privilege is shown by its intimate relation to property and 
by its ardent espousal on the part of emperors, crown princes, and 
the nobility. Autocracies view an efficient army and a powerful 
navy less as measures of defense against a foreign foe than as instru- 
ments of expansion. The craving for expansion does not exist 
among the people; dynasties wage war for the purpose of acquiring 
new territory and gaining more power; they view every war as a 
step to another war. 1 Plans for disarmament that have originated 
in autocracies have proved themselves mere "phrase-making and 
deception"; for autocracies owe their place in the sun to militarism, 
and because they know this they promote war with every effective 
device they can contrive. 

The working people are inclined to view militarism as the pillar 
of all reactionary forces opposed to the laboring class in its struggle 
for liberation. " Here it shows itself purely as a weapon in the class 
struggle, a weapon in the hands of the ruling classes serving .... 
the purpose of obstructing the development of class-consciousness 

1 See Hermann Fernau, The Coming Democracy (New York, 1917), chap. viii. 
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and of securing, besides, at all costs to a minority the dominating 
position in the state and the liberty of exploiting their fellow-men, 
even against the enlightened will of the majority of the people." 1 

This point of view may be considered extreme, but considerable 
evidence can be marshaled in its support. As the wage-earners 
constitute a large proportion of the population of a democracy, 
any institution that limits them in the achievement of that which 
rightfully belongs to them as human beings violates the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. Since militarism does this, it 
ipso facto stands indicted as unworthy of serious consideration as an 
internal policy of a democracy. 

Moreover, the expense and sacrifice involved in being a military 
nation is so enormous that a democracy, whose supreme interest is 
in human welfare rather than in expansion and prestige, cannot 
afford to adopt such a program. During the decade preceding the 
recent war, both France and Germany had from 600,000 to 900,000 
of the strongest and most productive men permanently in the army 
and navy. If we assume that the productive value of each man 
was one dollar a day — a low estimate — it figures up to a lost pro- 
ductive value of from $600,000 to $900,000 daily, or from $180,- 
000,000 to $270,000,000 per annum for each nation, in addition to 
the actual monetary outlay for keeping up the institution. 2 What 
marvelous social effects — effects that would have made the people 
worthier and happier and the entire world better — might have 
been produced if the money thus expended had been invested in 
socializing agencies! 

One of the great economists of England some forty years ago, 
it is reported, contrasted the percentage of young men in the armies 
of Europe as compared with those in schools with the relative pro- 
portion of young men in the army and the schools in the United 
States. The difference was so striking that he made the forecast 
that the large percentage of men in the military service in Europe 
as contrasted with those in schools would give the United States 

1 Karl Liebknecht, Militarism (New York, 1917), p. 38. 

2 The militarism of Germany cost the world $134,000,000,000 during the 
four years of war. There were 8,509,000 men killed and 7,175,000 permanently 
wounded. 
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the economic leadership of the world within half a century. 1 Today 
America has the social and economic leadership of the world, and 
she has accomplished it by devoting her energies chiefly to the 
arts of peace. When, however, she was needed in the Great War, 
she demonstrated the fact that a democracy can within a few short 
months build up an efficient national army for purposes of defense. 

At the present time, indications are not lacking that an attempt 
will be made to introduce militarism into American life. Recently 
an army officer predicted this outcome, using the argument, "Every 
war ends in peace, and every peace ends in war." If this statement 
is meant to imply a causal connection between peace and war, as 
the superficial observer might infer, it is about as accurate as con- 
cluding that day is the cause of night, and night the cause of day, 
because the one follows the other. If it is intended to convey the 
idea of an invariable sequence, it stands open to direct challenge; 
for prior to the recent attempt there has never been a serious con- 
certed effort made by powerful nations to establish an ultimate 
peace. The reason is obvious: autocracies do not purpose to 
negotiate permanent peace, nor can they if they would. "No 
peace can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize and 
accept the principle that governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists 
to hand people about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
are property." 2 "The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: 
Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples involved, or merely upon 
the word of an ambitious and intriguing government on the one 
hand and a group of free people on the other ?" 3 

The specious argument that even a democracy must commit 
itself to militarism does not take the fact into consideration that 
man has the ability to create events, and that the spectacular 
collapse of the German Empire has put it within our reach to estab- 
lish a peace founded on justice (tempered with mercy) and righteous- 
ness, projected upon a background of fraternity and motivated by 

1 See James W. Bashford, China: An Interpretation (New York, 1916), p. 401. 

2 President Wilson's Address to the Senate, January 22, 191 7. 

' President Wilson's Reply to Pope Benedict's Letter to the Belligerent Govern- 
ments, August 27, 1917. 
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benevolence. Militarism is for autocracies "a part of God's 
world-order"; for democracies it is the arch-enemy of domestic 
tranquillity and world-peace. 

And men will wonder over it — 
This red upflaming of the Pit; 
And they will gather as friends and say, 
" Come, let us try the Master's way. 
Ages we tried the way of swords, 
And earth is weary of hostile hordes. 
Comrades, read out his words again: 
They are the only hope for men! 
Love and not hate must come to birth: 
Christ and not Cain must rule the earth!" 1 

1 Markham, Peace Over Earth Again. 



